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* Aimez qu’on vous corfige, et non pas qu’6n yous loue.” 
| BoiLeav. 
, i 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12, 1805. 

| ** Authors, before they. write, should read:” | i) 
| —'Tis very true ;—but we'll proceed. } 
| Puiton. {et 

ae. 

. Teach me, some power, that happy art of speech, 
| To dress my purpose up in gracious words ; 44 
| rag 


Such as may softly steal upon her soul, | 4 
| And never waken the tempestuous passions! | 
Rowe's Fair Penitent. }. 

Go tell it all, but in such artful words, 
Such tender accents, and such melting sounds, , f 
As may appease his rage, and move his pity ! , f 
Smirnu’s Phedra and Hippolitus: | 





[T will surprise some of our readers, who perbaps went to 
sleep over our former number, to learn that, gentle and ano- 
dyne as it assuredly was, it has robbed but too many of their 
rest. The darkest recesses of the green-room have been dis- 4 
turbed, and the drowsiest of its tenants awakened. Nor is this i 
all. The reaction, which some may call “ even-handed justice,” ie 
B 
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has “ returned the poisoned chalice to our lips;” nay, the pub. | : 
lisher, the printer, and even the printer’s devil shake in their | 


shoes. 
Contention is abroad, 


And, like a horse full of high feeding, 
Bears down all before it. | 


Cinquanta spade impugna, et con cinquanta 
Scudi risuona, e minacciando freme. 


Tragedians and Comedians, Scene-shifters and Candle-snuf- 7 


fers, all have started ! 
Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more; 
Macbeth hath murder’d sleep! 


“ QOdd’s guns and blunderbusses!” cried Acres.—Hector 


seized his sword; but ruled by Juvenal’s god of peace and © 


poppies, he gave the other ear to his pillow, and the “ vile” 
weapon escaped from his unconscious hand, whilst he mildly 


murmured 
Leave me, O leave me to repose ! 


Nor let it be imagined that “ this is such stuff as dreams are 
made on.” To be serious :—We are convinced it was in evil 
hour that we took upon ourselves the task of canvassing the 
business of the theatre. We have pulled an old house upon 
our heads. Alas! why were we 

Too fond of the right to pursue the expedient? 
Why were we misled by the specious argument of Bacon: 
“ The art will never be condemned while the art itself 
judgeth.”? Why did we not leave actors and managers to 
write their own accounts of themselves, as heretofore? Why 
did we putit into the heads of our fellow-citizens to judge before 
they praise? But it is done, and all this retrospection is of no 
use. The oily current of panegyric is ruffled, and the critics 
already refuse to float with the stream. It is done; and we 


must make the best of it. 

Format enim Natura priis nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum: juvat, aut impellit ad iram 
Aut ad humum merore grayi deducit, et angit. 
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_ We pledged ourselves to the public to speak the truth: we 


have kept our word: and (strange as it may appear) we have 


' found some, among those who imagine themselves aggrieved 


by our animadversions, not prudent enough to abstain from 
personal interference. What are we to do? Are we to per- 
severe in our devotion to public advantage, or sha‘: we consult 


' only private interests. Suppose we compound? Let us con- 
_ tinue a little this : «me course of truth ; and if the constitution 


of our patients should be found absolutely unable to bear it, 
we must e’en adopt another system. We will feel the pulse 


as we go on; we will consult the stomach and the palate ; we 


will exhibit more elegant formule. 
Mais aussi pardonnez, si, plein de ce beau zéle, 
De tous vos pas fameux observateur fidéle, 
Quelquefois du bon or je sépare le faux, 
Et des “* acteurs” grossiers j’attaque les défauts. 

Such is the frojet of preliminaries, that, in the contem- 
plation of a treaty of peace, we have already sketched, and 
deposited in our pigeon-holes. Meanwhile, we pursue, in 
imitation of greater powers, a kind of armed diplomacy, and 
muster our forces for the defence of those liberties which 
critics have ever enjoyed, and which the public has ever gua- 
ranteed. . 
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Friday Evening, Dec. 6. 


“THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER,” AND 
“ THE SPOIL’D CHILD.” 


WE are sorry to be under the necessity of mentioning Cherry’s 
flimsy comedy at the same time with Mrs. Woodham, who deserved a 
better fate than to be introduced to a Philadelphia audience through 
the medium of so wretched a composition. The Widow Cheerly was as 
well performed by this lady as we ever wish to see it. Without her aid 
and that of our favorite Warren, in Governor Heartall, ** The Soldier’s 
Daughter” would have been insupportable, notwithstanding the great 
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exertion of most of the other performers. The common-place dialogue 
and absurd incident of the play, grossly copied from well-known mo~ 
dels, make us anxious to drop the curtain, and take refuge in the 
sprightly gambols of Little Pickle. 

Those who delight in a woman’s assumption of that appendage to 
manhood, vulgarly yclep’d breeches, must have been highly gratified 
by the metamorphosis of Mrs. Woodham, To a good figure she adda 
the graces of action peculiar to our sex. In her songs, although her. 
voice is not of the first order, she exhibited much taste, and was de- 


servedly applauded. Dibdin’s “« Flowing Can” was introduced by her 


with great effect ; and we remarked with pleasure that Mrs. W. was 
judiciously restrained by the most scrupulous delicacy through the 
whole of this part, where it frequently happens that the eye of de- 
cency is offended, in order to engage the attention of the grosser part 
of the audience, 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Mrs. Woodham is without 
faults, which we shall notice in due time. We have seen her under the 
disadvantages of a first night’s performance and a bad state of health. 
Her talents, we understand, are as versatile as they are powerful. 
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Monday Evening, Dec. 11. 


“CURE FOR THE HEART-ACH,” AND 
“PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 


THIS comedy, which is in some respects better than the general 
trash of the day, was rendered more attractive by the debut of 
Mr. Bray, from the York and Leeds theatres; a young man “of much 
promise.” He has studied in the school of Emery, and is no bad copy 
of the original. We may venture to pronounce him a very great acqui- 
sition to the theatre. Much as we admire the acting of Blisset, and 
desire that he may never be forgotten where his facetious vein can be 
used, it is evident that he is not equal to those characters which re- 
quire the Northern dialect. Let him cede, then, this line entirely to 
Mr. Bray; and the managers, as well as the public, will find their ac- 
count in it.. The great excellence of Emery consists in striking out of 
the beaten path which theatrical clowns have trodden, time out of mind, 
and adopting a manner peculiar to himself. His are not the 


** Stupid eyes that ever lev’d the ground ;” 
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He never has recourse to hacknied tricks to denote his simplicity; his. 


are the true : ) 
——*“  clownish mien,” and “ voice of rustic sound ;” 


His are the vacant stare of the unformed mind and the hesitating step 


of timidity ; and though he speaks ‘‘no more than is set down” for him 
(a merit not very common in ordinary clowns, ‘“ who will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too,”) yet 
his words are so admirably “suited to the action,” that we may imagine 


Shakespear himself to exclaim, “he is indeed my child!” Of this 


man Mr. Bray is a close copy.. His merits, and those of ev ery desery- 
ing pains-taking actor, wé are proud to proclaim. 

Mr. Wood, in Young Rapid, exceeded our expectation. If he had a 
little more of the playful levityof Lewis in these characters, to how much 


, 4 greater advantage would he appear! One principal defect in this gentle. 


man’s performance (and which is too common to the generality of our 
actors and actresses) is a constant glancing at the boxes, to such a de- 
gree, that the conversation seems rather addressed to some individual 
in that part of the house than to the person on the stage. The impro- 


y priety of this is too obvious to need further notice at present. 


Mrs. Wood is a very tolerable performer. The chief fault in her pro- 
nunciation is mouthing too much the words ending in ire, such as 
inquire, desire, &c.—pronounced iuqui-her, desi-her, &c, Her SFessy 
Oatland was played with feeling and judgment. 

Mr. Cain improves. His Charles Stanley was well received. 


THE delightful music of “ Paul and Virginia” received fresh charms 
from the masterly singing of Mr. Woodham. We cannot sufficiently 
praise Mr. Warren’s attention to the musical department; which, how- 
ever, still wants a- good female singer. 


SLL LL 


In this place, it would be unjust not to mention Mr. Gillingham, 
leader of the orchestra; the excellence of whose execution on the vio- 
lin often compensates for the ear-rending discords occasioned particu- 
larly by the female singers. The importance of a good leader is easily 
conceived; and his services cannot be too highly appreciated. 

The orchestra of this theatre is certainly full enough, if it were pro- 
perly attended to; but the musicians have an uphappy knack of being 
out of the way when their assistance is wanted. Hence the du(/ness of 
the music which the public sometimes complain of. Poor Mr. Gilling- 
ham is frequently seen fiddling almost by himself for half an hour to- 
gether. 
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Mr. Censor, 

TIME out of mind, it has been reckoned ungenteel (to 
say no worse) to make a cat’s paw of another; and I do not 
see that it is less exceptionable to do things of this sort with a 
lion’s mouth. You may think it very pretty, to write criticisms 
as you sit hidden and sheltered in your garret; but I, forsooth, 
who am exposed to all weathers, am to utter them! I wish to 
my heart, that Bottom were here, to “ play the lion too ;” Iam 
afraid there is no bottom to my troubles. The vile things that 
are said of me, and the reproaches that are made to my face, 
are past all endurance; not to talk of what is thrown in my 
teeth. No day passes, but some fellow beards me, “ in the very 
gust and whirlwind of a passion,” and threatens me with I 
know not what. The other evening (there was no play that 
night), two “ most lovely gentleman-like” men, whom I con- 
jecture to be players, set upon me in a sad fury. Their talk 
was as incoherent and mysterious as their gestures were 
alarming. 

By St. Mark, Mr. Censor, I suspect that it would have been 
to the advantage of us both, had you remembered the cautions 
of your worthy bookseller, and your own discreet promises. 

“ T will roar,” said you, “ that it will do any man’s heart 
“ good to hear me. I will roar, that I will make the duke 
“ say, Let him roar again! let him roar again !” 

Mr. Phillifis —If you should do it too terribly, you would 
fright the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek; and 
that were enough to hang us all. 

“ That would hang us all,” said the printer; “ every mo- 
ther’s son.” 

.“ ] grant you, friends,” you replied, “ if you should fright 
“ the ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discre- 
“ tion but to hang us; but I will aggravate my voice so, that 
“ J will roar you as any sucking dove ; I will roar youas gen- 
“tly as any nightingale.” 
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Ah! sir, had you really been a sucking dove, a nightin- 
gale, what a happiness for me! I had passed for “a very gentle 
beast, and of a good conscience ;” it had been said of me, 
“ Well roared, lion!” and when we were seen together, the 
town might have cried, ‘‘ Here come two noble beasts, a man 
and a lion !” 

Delightful revery ! but what a different life do I lead! Ma- 
ledictions are not the worst. ‘There is no apprentice, nor no 
Daggerwood, but cuts his gybe uponme. An hour ago, I 
was sneered at in this wise: 

Have you the lion’s part written? pray you, if it be, give it me, for I 
am slow of study. 
You may do it extempore; for it is nothing but roaring. 


Good Mr. Censor, think a little of yourself and me, and de 
try your hand at writing yourself into favor as well as into 
fame. . 
You, ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that walks on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough, in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know that I, one Snug, the joiner, am; 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam: 

For if I should as lion come in strife 

Into this place, *twere pity on my life. 


That your worship will take all the above into your consi- 
deration, and govern yourself accordingly, is the humble pe- 
tition of your 

LION’S HEAD. 

From my lodgings at Mr. Phillips’s Circulating Library, 

Fourth street, opposite the Indian Queen. 
December 12. 





Mr. Censor, 


I WAS one of the immense crowd which attended 
the theatre on Monday evening, and was nearly squeezed to 
death at the box-door as I was endeavouring to carry. to my 
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wife and little ones a pocket-full of fried oysters, which [had 


procured at Mr. Vogdes’s, for their supper, and which, by the 
time I got in, were absolutely reduced to shrimps. So badly 
is this door contrived, that, as not more than one can pass at a 
time, it would take at least an hour for all the box part of the 
audience to go out and return, particularly as there appeared 
to be a party forméd to amuse themselves by obstructing the 
current. How easily might this be remedied, by having two 
doors abreast ; one for going out, the other for entering. You 
can have no conception, Mr. Censor, of the mischief which 


this squeezing occasioned. A lady, who had been out to pur- 
chase a little gin, had her bottle broken, and all the precious 
contents ran from her pocket, in a truly odoriferous shower. 
Another stunned us-with the cry, “ I have lost my shoe ;” a 
third had torn her shawl; and a sober methodistical-looking 


gentleman solemnly declared he should de. 
By inserting’ this in your ¢ickler, you will render a service 


to the play-going citizens of Philadelphia, and oblige ~ 
JERRY GRIM. 


SL LL LI 


iP To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Lion has given us information that a certain young lady of very 
modest demeanor has made several attempts to slip a letter between 
his teeth, but that her heart failed her each time. We can assure this 
fair would-be correspondent, that the beast is very harmless, and may 


be approached with safety. 
«« A Candle-snuffer’s Remarks,” throwing a further Light on the 


Subject, shall be duly attended to. 
** A Constant Visitor’s” polite note has been received, and shall 


meet with the attention it deserves. 
=—_—_ —= ——————<———— 
Philadelphia: published by John Phillips, at his Circulating Library, 
South Fourth Street, where subscriptions and communications are 
received. Price, to subscribers (paying in advance) 50 cents for 
four Numbers: To nonsubscribers, 18 cents for each Number.--At 
the close of the season, a Title-Page and Index will be given gratis : 


so that the Numbers, when bound together, will make a handsome 
pocket-yolame. 











